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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 

On subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper. It signifies the time 
to which they have pard. By our terms, moma@y paid 
after three months from such date must be atthe rae of 
Ss ayear. It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays for only five months’ paper. 
Mouey sent by mail, when properly sealed and direct- 
ed, is at our risk. Money orders, or drafts for large 
aimeuuts, payable to our order, are preferred. 





Special Notice. 

LN reply to inquiries, we would say that the Fanuzr 
will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
erdered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the tame when his subscription ends, All money 
sent us within three mo..ths of the commencement of the 
subscription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
also state that our lowest and only terms are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms. We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, and we 
give our readers their full money’s worth, 


ag See Third Page for Terms, &c. 9 
subscribers will observe the date on the la- 
vels with which their papers are addressed. This date 
- ihe time to which the subscription is paid. When a 
payment is made, this date will be imme. 
diately altered, so that the label is @ constant 
receipt in full for the time which the subscriber 


bas paid 





Subscribers noticing any error in their dates, will 
please ify Us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily rected whea pointed out soon after their oc 





Editorial. 


HYBERNATION OF PLANTS. 





y > LANTS, as well as animals, 


. \¥- conform themselves in con- 
SDs ~ siderable degree to the cir- 
cumstances under which they are 
placed. Inarich soil, some plants 
>=+ of only moderate growth will affect 

—/ the habit of a large tree, but placed 
\ ina poor soil will be converted into 
a dwarfish shrub. Some of the plants which 
are now so highly prized as human food as to 
be considered essential, were bitter, tough, 
¢and astringent, when grown in their native 
soil. The potato was one of them; but now 
can hardly be dispensed with. The crisp, 
cool and almost transparent celery is another. 
The sour grape is rendered sweeter when 
brought into the garden and set in a generous 
soil in company with other cultivated plants. 
Who knows but what the associations of good 
neighborhood have redeeming influences upon 
plants as well as animals? Some such fancy 
as this was expressed by the ‘‘winged hier- 
arch” who held converse with old Father 
Adam in the garden of Eden. He said :— 


* * * “flowers and their fruit, 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 
To intellectual; give both life and sense, 
Fancy and understanding; whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being.” 


In animals, we do know that one unruly 
meémber will demoralize a whole herd or flock. 
And so sometimes it is with reasoning, re- 
decting man. Transplanted to a richer soil, 
and under more careful culture, the bitter 
pear becomes pleasant; the dry apricot and 
peach, pulpy; the prickly lettuce, smooth. 
Tbe apple, and indeed all our fine fruits have 
come to us through careful culture by the 
hand of man. 

Everything that acts, must have seasons of 
rest. ‘*God rested,” says Holy Writ. 

Plants pass through a certain process in 
getting their food, and are nourished in a 
manner in some degree analogous to that by 
which animals are sustained. Their food, 
whether found in the soil or wafted through 
the atmosphere, is taken up in the form of 
gases or fluids; their leaves actually inhale 
the air, something as the air is admitted into 

Plants, therefore, act. 

Plants Act by Instinct. 

There is plain evidence that plants act by 
instinct. This has been defined to be ‘‘the 
operation of the principle of organized life, 
by the exercise of certain natural powers, 
directed to the present or future good of the 
individual.” im removing young trees, or 
other plants, all farmers have observed that 
their roots will turn from a grass field towards 
land that is kept constantly ploughed. There 
is an instance not far from us where the roots 
of a large elm have travelled more than 100 
feet to the site of an old wood shed, where 
annual accumulations of vegetable matter 
have kept grass from covering the surface, 
and left a spot of great fertility. A straw- 
berry plant set in a patch of sand, will send 
‘out nearly the whole of its runners in the di- 
rection of rich soil nearest to it. Or if lack- 
ing moisture and water is near, the roots of 
trees are turned to the source of supply in 
large numbers. So they will travel in all di- 
rections to reach a bone that is covered up in 
the soil, or a shovelful of muck, or any other 
substance which offers food for them. All 
these instances afford evidence of choice and 
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our lungs. 


wise selection. 

Plants, therefore, not only act, but prob- 
ably act with a judgment as unerring as that 
exetcised by members of the animal kingdom. 
Why pot? 

Plants the Source of all Organized Things. 

Plants are the source of all organized ex- 
istence, and why should they not be endowed 
with powers of protection and subsistence 
within themselves. We do not think it very 
strange to see two or three working bees com- 
bine their force to drag a drone from the hive, 
or consider it in any way very remarkable to 
see a wasp bite off the head of a dead com- 
vanion, when he finds the load too heavy to 
be conveyed away at once. "s 

We call this instinct,—a something with 
which they were endowed at their creation,— 
and scarcely marvel at it. 

By a closer examination into the habits and 
physical qualities of plants, we may yet find 
a source of wonder and admiration as wise 
and beneficient as is offered in the empyrean 
above us. 

Plants have a Periodical Character. 

‘The functions of all plants undoubtedly 
have a perioacal character, entirely indepen- 
dent of heat and cold. That is, they would 
bloom, set their fruit, perfect it, and shed 
their leaves, even if all the circumstances of 
m perature were favorable to their continued 
growth, They must rest, and store up power 
for future activity. 

Plants heve Different Seasons of Rest. 

The flower of the Morning Glory, unlike our 
evening belles, puts on its best clothes in the 
morning, glistening with dew drops, and shin- 
ing in splendor for a few hours, then wraps 
itself up in its own robes and goes to sleep. 
So the splendid Portulaca—chiefest of all 
gay flowers in masses—with rosy crimson 
blossoms, large and beautiful, opens with the 
bright morning sun, but long before night, 
closes its petals against the garish light, and 
takes a long nap! 

The old-fashioned Four-o’clock, or modern 
Marvel of Peru, selects another time to find 
rest, Unlike the evening belle, who attires 
herself in rich evening apparel, but like her 
in the morning, the Four-o’clock appears in 
modest garb, and presents a very retiring 
habit. In hot weather the flowers do not 


te 


open till towards evening; but when the 
weather is cool, or the sun obscured, they will 
open at an earlier hour; its hours of rest be- 
ing exactly the reverse of 


“Those flowers that turn to meet the sunlight clear, 
And those which slumber when the night is near.” 





THE HORSE DISEASE-—EPIDEMIC 
CATARRH,. 


By this mysterious disease, nearly all the 
horses of the nation have been stricken, within 
a very few days of each other. It respects 
neither age nor condition. The young and old, 
the well-tended as well as the weak and neg- 
lected, seem alike subject to its insidious 
attacks. It ‘moves in a mysterious way,” 
visiting the poor animals while in the pleasant 
sunlight on the highway, and in the cleanest 
and best ordered stables, as well as in the 
dark and stifled mews of cities. 

Scarcely any horses are seen in the streets 
in the country. Out of the thousands in Bos- 
ton, only a very few have been harnessed 
during the last fourteen days. Oxen have 
been introduced, but cannot be made avail- 
able to any considerable extent. Their feet 
are not fitted to travel upon pavements. 

The result of all this is, that the business of 
the country has been paralyzed in a consider- 
able degree. Comparatively few working 
oxen are now used by farmers, so that the 
loss of the services of their horses leaves them 
in a nearly helpless condition in many re- 
spects. At the recent national and State 
elections, tens of thousands were probably 
kept from the pells, for the want of horses. 
Thousands are kept from church, as well. 
The farmer's grist remains unground, his 
produce kept from market, his lands not 
ploughed, the cider-mill is still, visits post- 
poned, and an unnumbered amount of duties 
and healthful recreations are cut off, which 
are dependent upon horse-power. So the 
merchant's goods lie upon the wharf, or in 
his own store, ordered and packed, waiting 
for power to transport them to the various 
localities whence they are to be conveyed to 
all parts of the land. By dint of skill and 
industry, the mechanic has filled orders for 
numerous useful articles, but they still lie 
upon his floors, or have been conveyed away 
to the wharves or railroad stations, by the 
force of human power! The cotton and wool 
of manufacturers have failed to arrive, so 
that many wheels are still, the operatives are 
idle, and want and distress are stalking at 
their doors. 

How sensibly we now feel our dependence 
upon the horse! Will all this lead to a higher 
appreciation of his services, and a more con- 
siderate treatment of one of the best friends 
of man? The prevalent disease is not new, 
even among us, but has never been so uni- 
versal before. 

In the year 1815, an epidemic of a malig- 
nant character, broke out among horses in 
England. Three out of five who were at- 
tacked died. In 1714, an epidemic was im- 
ported from the Continent, and in the course 
of a few months destroyed 70,000 horses and 
cattle. This continued to visit other countries, 
with but short intervals, for fifty years after- 
wards. 

The seeds of this disease are undoubtedly 
borne upon the air, and thus are carried 
wherever the air can penetrate. For aught 
we know, it may be infectious too. It would 
be prudent, perhaps, to keep a horse that ic 
well, away from those that are sick. 

Every horse that has been sick with this 
influenza, has been reduced in strength, in a 
greater or less degree. Great caution should 
therefore be observed, not to return him too 
soon to labor. Several cases have been stated 
to us, where horses that had apparently fully 
recovered, were put to moderate work, but 
a relapse followed, with a greatiy aggravated 
sickness, and in some instances, death oc- 
curred. A week, at least, should elapse 
after a horse eats and drinks his usual allow- 
ance, before he is put to work, and even then 
it should be light, and continued only for a 
short time. 





REVOLUTIONIZING THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRESS. 

Fifty years ago there were, we believe, but 
two agricultural papers printed in the whole 
country, and these were poorly supported. 
At first no farmer, except here and there one 
of the ‘‘fancy” sort,—some retired profes- 
sional man,—thought of writing articles for 
the columns of these pioneer agricultural 
journals. Ministers, lawyers, &c., occasion- 
ally contributed an essay, an exhortation, or 
a glorification of the ‘‘noble art,” by words 
which had no correspondence in their actions. 
The selections were largely from English 
writers, and often poorly adapted to the 
climate or circumstances of the American 
Farmer. Is it at all strange that such ‘‘theo- 


retical agriculture” was not popular with prac- 


tical men, or that the reputation of ‘‘book 
farming,” was ‘‘no better than it should be ?” 

But ‘‘necessity being the mother of inven- 
tion,” the publishers and editors of these 
papers began to inquire what they should do 
to secure a more remunerative patronage. 
As they were making a farmer's paper it was 
natural for them to inquire why more of that 
guild or occupation did not step forward and 
put their names on the subscription list. At 
length they began to consult the wants of the 
out-back as well as front farmers,—of the 
plodder as well as the theorizer. And in pro- 
portion to the adaptation of these publications 
to the wants of the practical farmer, bas been 
their success. Farmers have been encouraged 
to express not only their wants, but their 
likes and dislikes, until a large part of the 
contents of the farmer’s paper now originates 
at the firesides of these practical farmers 
themselves. 

The increase in number and circulation of 
agricultural papers during a few years past 
has been wonderfully rapid. In 1870, George 
P. Rowell, an advertising agent of New York, 
gave a list of ninety-three agricultural and 
horticultural journals, which even then was 
probably short of the actual number; and 
many additions have been made during the 
past two years. Since the war, nearly as 
many agricultural papers have been started in 
the Southern States as were published pre- 
vious to the war north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. And we believe they are doing 
more to promote the interest of those States 
than all the noisy politicians put together, and 
that their influence in all sections of our coun- 
try is equally promotive of peace and pros- 
perity. 

But there are those who are never satisfied 
to “let well enough alone,” but seem to fancy 
that their individual wisdom is superior to the 
teachings of the past experience of the world. 
Such a man delivered the address at the late 
fair of the Oregon Agricultural Society, and 
is we believe the Governor of that State. He 
may be a good executive officer, and a fine 
orator, but we regard his idea of “‘a grand 
national agricultural paper, controlled by the 
Association,” and of State publications *‘con- 
trolled solely by the agricultural Societies of 
the different States,” as evidence that he knows 
but little about the efficiency either of the ag- 
ricultural press or of the State and National 
agricultural societies. The agricultural news 
paper depends on the voluntary subscriptions 
of its patrons. Not a dollar does it draw 
from the public treasury. What would be- 
come of the issues of State and National 
Boards and Societies were their annual appro- 
priations cut off, and their reports forced into 





the book market on their own merits, for the 





means with which to pay editors and printers? 
But we will allow the Oregon reformer to 
give his plan in bis own words :— 


And now in 1872, we have a National Agricul- 
tural Association organized. If supported and en- 
c | by the laboring class, it will be to us in 
information as it regards the disposal of our pro- 
ducts, what the machinery is in producing and 
soving them. ‘The National Association will be 
the great head, with each State Society as a 
branch, entitled to one or more delegates; which 
delegates will constitute the working members of 
the National Association, 

And now I will venture the assertion that before 
five years, we will have a grand National Agricul- 
tural paper, controlled by the Association, collect- 
ing and publishing reports of crops, probable amount 
ou band, amount consumed the previous year, and 
in fact everything that the laboring man is inter- 
ested in. 

4vow before this can directly benelit the labor- 
ing Class, we must be able to have an Agricultural 
paper, controlled solely by our Agricultural Socie- 
lies of the different States, in order that the Board 
of .Manage:s of the various Societies may have 
power to guard against, and keep out of our Agri- 
cultural mediums, the lurking speculating intlu- 
ence that is so prone to rule the press of the pres- 
ent day, and be able to give us what we need and 
so much desire, to wit: a reliable source of infor- 
mation as regards the general productions, both 
agricultural and mechanical. 





MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD. 


Secretary Flint has issued the following circular : 
The State Board of Agriculture will hold a pub- 
lie meeting tor Lectures and Discussions, at the 
Town Hall, in Barre, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, December 3d, 4th, and Sth, in ac- 
cordance with the following programme ;— 

Tuxspay.—TIwo o'clock, P. M.—Opening Ad- 
dress of Welcome, by ‘Thomas P. Root, Esq., 
Chairman of the Committee on Meetings. 

Dairy Husbandry :—Yo be opened by Hon. Har- 
ris Lewis, of Herkimer County, New York, fol- 
lowed by @ discussion. 

half-past Seven, P. M.—Lecture on Zhe Struc- 
ture and Growth of Domesticated Animais, by Prof. 
Louis Agassiz. 

WrpNessvaYy.—Half-past nine o’clock.—Lecture 
on Hereditary Influence in the Improvement of 
Stock, by Dr. Natuan Allen, of Loweil; discassion 
to loliow. 

Two o’clock.—Practical Questions of Law re- 
lating to Farm Lands, by Farwell F. Fay, Esq., of 
Athol. 

Three o’clock.—Mowing and Pasture Lands :— 
To be opened by Hon. Levi Stockbridge, Professor 
of Agriculture in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, followed by a discussion. 

Halt-past seven o’clock.—Lecture by President 
William 8. Clark, of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College; subject to be announced hereafter. 

THURSDAY.—Haif-past nine o’clock.—A/anures 
and Fertilizers, and their application ; to be opened 
by Andrew H. Ward, Esq., of Boston, followed by 
a discussion. 

‘Two o'clock.— Fruit and Vegetable Culture :-—To 
be opened by Hon. Marshall r. Wilder, followed 
by @ discussion. 

Half-past seven o’clock.—Lecture by Professor 
Selim H. Peabody, of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, upon Zhe Sun, and the E fects of 
Light and Heat upon Plant and Animal Lye. 


Farmers generally are cordially invited to attend 
and take part in the proceedings. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DOMESTICATED Trout. How to Breed and Grow 

Them. By Livingstoa Stone, A. Deputy U. & 

Fish Commissioner, Proprietor of Cold Spring Trout 

Ponds, Secretary of American Fish Culturists’ Asso- 

ciation, and Edior of Fish Culturisis’ Department of 

“New York Citizen.” “Purpurieque Salare Stellatue 

lergora guttis.” Ansonius, ldyl ‘Veuth, “Make as 

surauce doubly sure.” Macbeth, Act. iv. Scene |. 

Boston: James Kh. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

A few weeks since we acknowledged the receipt 
of a new work on American Fish Culture, by 
Thaddeus Norris. The volume of which we give 
the title page above, treats only of the *‘Domes- 
ticated Trout,” and is, we believe, the fourth vol- 
ume published in this country in the interest of fish 
culture. The advance of the art may perhaps be 
judged by the increase in the size of these succes 
sive issues. The first, by Seth Green, contains 92 
pages; the second, by J. H. Slack, M. D., 144 
pages; the third by Mr. Norris, 304 pages; the 
fourth, by Mr. Stone, though confined toa single 
variety of the finny tribe, has 358 pages. So much 
for the progress of fish literature, as shown by the 
bulk of books in our library. 

Mr. Stone’s volume appears to be well written, 
and cysvcmatically arranged, with index, and table 


ot contents to facilitate reference. 

The Cold Spring Trout Ponds at Charlestown, 
N. H., commenced operations in 1866, and was the 
first establishment of the kind undertaken in New 
England. In that year the author of this book 
asked the veteran troutist, Seth Green, how many 
of those who engaged in trout breeding would 
probably succeed, and received the ready answer, 
“one ina million.” The business was so imper- 
fectly understood then, that Mr. Stone regards the 
reply as scarcely an exaggeration. Since that 
time, however, he says, the whole aspect of the 
matter has been changed, and the care and study 
bestowed on the subject have evolved a set of rules 
and principles, the careful observance of which,— 
with the vigilance, force and skill necessary for 
success in other pursuits,—will render a degree of 
success almost certain. Mr. Stone also believes 
that while the present relations exist between the 
prices of trout and the cost of the food on which 
they are reared, they may be profitably reared. 

One tact, among many others new to us, is stated 
by Mr. Stone,—the difference between the Ameri- 
can and English trout. In 1871, ten thousand trout 
eggs were sent from Charlestown to Europe, where 
they were successfully hatched and carefully reared. 
The Land and Water, a paper published in Lon- 
don, says: “These American fish are much more 
active, and I was going to write,—it may be even 
so,—intelligent fish than our salmon or trout. 
Possibly they may have imbibed some of the na- 
tional American sharpness. I think I shall con- 
sult them on the Alabama question.” 





SHEEP RAISING IN TENNESSEE, 

A Tennessee correspondent of the Southern 
Cultivator, who speaks from several years’ experi- 
ence in sheep raising, points out several dangers 
to be guarded against in that section, by flock mas- 
ters. Of one effect of the climate he speaks as 
follows :— 


But we have one obstacle to overcome, not men- 
tioned in any work on sheep that has met my eye 
—a long, dry spell in August and September, dur- 
ing which all vegetation is parched, the growth of 
fresh grass suspended, and water becomes scarce 
and bad. During this summer drought, wh:ch 
we scarcely ever escape, my sheep are so much 
troubled by the fly and the heat, that they entirely 
reverse their habits—standing or lying in the shade 
all day and feeding only at night. They fall off, 
become sluggish and dull, and many of the weaker 
ones die. I usually lose more during these two 
months than in the whole of winter. They are 
especially fatal to late lambs, and if they do not 
kill them, make them delicate and comparatively 
worthless. 

These remarks are the result of a somewhat 
costly experience. If they save any of your 
readers from loss, I shall be glad. One word more 
—it is better your ewe should miss breeding than 
to have her drop a lamb as late as May or June. 

There is another advantage in early lambs, when 
bred for the butcher—that they come in quite in 
advance of the Northern market, bring fine prices 
and command a ready sale. For instance, I got 
$3.60 per head for my earliest lambs this year— 
the rest ranging from $2,450 to $3.00 each when the 
same size. 





PRESIDENT OF THE New YORK AGRICULTURAL 
Socitety.—There is so much complaint about agri- 
cultural societies being officered and managed by 
fancy farmers, that a correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman notices the fact that Milo Ingalsbe, the 
present head man of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, is a working farmer, and lives in an 
unpretentious style. His farm consists of several 
hundred acres and is located in Hartford, Wash- 
ington County, and at nearly an equal distance 
from the large farms of three of his brothers, and 
almost in sight of his boyhood’s home,—their 
father, in his eighty-third year, being still vigorous 
and hearty. This is one instance in which a far- 


mer’s sons have done well by remaining in the | 


neighborhood of their nativity. One of these 
brothers, James L. Ingalsbe, has had a farm steam 
engine in operation some five years, and is well 
satisfied with its operation. It unloads hay, 
threshes grain, steams roots and fodder, shells 
corn, grinds feed, cuts straw, makes cider, &c., &c. 
Mr. I. is planning some new uses for it, some of 
which he thinks will surprise his neighbors. It is 
the only one in town. 





New Hampsuire State Boarp or Acri- 
CULTURE,—The members of the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Agriculture held a public 
meeting at their new rooms in the State 
House, on Thursday, the 14th of November. 
There was a discussion on Fruit Culture, and 
various other topics. This is a good start for 
the operations of the winter. When a com- 
plete programme is decided upon we will pub- 
lish it. 

The members of the Board are ;— 

Moses Humphrey, Concord, Chairman. 

J Peenk Lawrence, Epping; W. H. H. Masop, Moul- 
toniorough; 8. W. Bul ~ ag Bad Luther B. 


man; N. R. Perkins, Jefferson; John 8. 
; Thomas Cogswell, Gilmanton; 





InRIGaTIon.—A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman in speaking of the farm of Truman 
Harris, near Hartford, Washington County, N. Y., 





describes a meadow of some four acres which has 
been irrigated every spring for over sixty years, 
and has yielded a heavy crop of hay annu- 
ally, without having been ploughed during that 
time. The soil was originally a sort of gravel bed 
deposited by two streams flowing through the en- 
closure. ‘Tine water for irrigation was obtained by 
building a dam across one of them before the war 
of 1812. It has been occasionally lightly top- 
dressed, but owes its fe.tility almost entirely to the 
annual irrigation. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIBS. 





JERSEY RECORD. 

“Fern,” a thoroughbred Jersey heifer, two-years 
old the 12th of last June, dropped her first calf 
June 17th, being two years and tive days old. The 
following is the result of a test of her milk :-— 


Morning. Night. 
June 2, ——~ seseovesverses oht® IRs, 
13% Ibe. we ste oe « o 16K 
— a PE a eee eee im =“ 
July “i Pe “Stes w gees ees lo = 





Total, morning, 3544 Ibs. Total, night, 67% Ibs. 


The whole weight of miik was 103 pounds, equal- 
ling 29 3-7 pounds, or nearly 15 quarts per day. 
‘Lhe product of butter from this milk was 6 
pounds, 10 ounces; pro rata Png) week, ll pounds, 
4 ounc:s; and showing that 18 1-3 pounds of milk 
produced one pound or butter; or 
were required fora pound of butter. 
1 have some cows that give much richer milk. 
The thermometer came up to 90° nearly every day 
of the trial, which I think reduced the product of 
butter. My stock was from KR. W. Ames & Son’s 
herd of Boston, and all my cows prove extra in 
butter product. Homer W. VaIrL. 
North Pomfret, Vt., Nov. 2, 1872. 


9 1-6 quarts 





SPROUTED HEADS OF HEKDSGRASS. 

I noticed a week or two ago a notice in the Fan- 
MER Of a mysterious head of herdsgrass. 1 en- 
close three heads in their different stages, which | 
found in my second crop of grass. 

, Henny MILLER. 
Westfield, Mass., Nov. 4, 1872. 
Remakks.—The enclosed heads or spikes are 

very similar to those received from our New 
Hampshire correspondent, and noticed in the Far 
mER, October 26. 





CROPS IN ILLINOIS—STUOCK FEEDING. 


lam able to report from Central Lilirois im- 
mense crops of corn and fruit, especially grapes 
and apples. Corn is estimated to yield from fifty 
to seventy bushels two the acre of shelled corn. 
The price would rule very low but tor the prospect 
of profitably turning it into beef aud pork. Lhe 
farmers expect to turn off an immense amount ol 
excellent cattle and hogs the coming winter and 
next spring. Large nelds of corn are being fed 
down by hogs, the owner doing nothing, except 
watering and saiting. This may appear westetul 
to a New England man, but as store hogs are 
turned in after the fattening ones are sold, there is 
scarcely # grain lost, and there is no possible treat- 
ment any better for the land. ‘The macure is all 
saved and worked into the soil by the hogs them- 
selves. 

We now think the new corn crop will be worth 
about thirty cents per busbel in market. Sales 
have been made in the Held at nineteen or twenty 
cents,—the purchaser to do his own harvesting. 
‘This is done by hogs or by men with teams, who 
jerk the ears from the stalk and haul it out to be 
ted to stock. When designed for market it is 
luusked on the stalk, and live stock are turned in 
alterwards to clean up the fields. Formerly corn 
for cattle was cut and shocked, and fed out during 
winter, fodder and ail together on the ground. A 
later aud better plan is to jerk the corn from the 
stalk and feed in large troughs, made tor ihe pur- 
pose, some three feet above the ground, allowing 
hogs to pass treely among the cattle to pick up the 
droppings. Cattle thus fed must have plenty of 
grass, hay or other fodder, as they do not thrive 
well on cornalone. During the earlier fall months, 
when grass is good and corn but half hardened, 
beef is made very rapidly and cheaply in this way. 

APPLES FED TO STOCK. 

Our apples, too, are much help in the manufac- 
ture of pork. During August, | had some swect 
June trees very heavily loaded with apples. Every 
morning the ground was literally covered with the 
ripest and finest apples. I regularly called on the 
hugs to clean up the orchard morning and evening. 
I tell you they seemed to enjoy the work. They 
“went” eagerly for those apples, ate them without 
pecling, and seemed to thrive very finely amidst 
their iabors. But winter apples are worti: thirty- 
five to fifty cents per bushel in market. The crop 
is large and fine. 

GRAPES 

Have eold at fro one to three centa per pound. 
and at these rates have paid quite satisfactorily, 
when viewed as a farm product. 

THE WEATHER 
Is very fine at present, though rather dry. We 
had a severe frost on the morning of the eleventh ; 
since then, our western Indian summer. Four 
new railroads are now being built into Decatur, 
which gives our people plenty of paying employ- 
ment, and is stiflening up the prices of larm pro- 
duce considerably. Joun Davis. 

Box 5V, Decatur, Jil., Oct. 21, 1872. 





THE SEASON AND CROPS IN ESSEX COUNTY, MASS. 

The year has been with us as with others a wet 
one. The swamps and marshes are filled with 
pools of water, and brooks that usually run slow 
and small at this time of the year, are full and 
noisy as in spring or early summer. The second 
growth of grass is rank, and will be a great pro- 
tection to the roots during the winter. The hay 
crop was about asusual. Potatoes, very light; but 
do not rot badly. Upon one piece where we should 
have had fifty bushels, there were twelve bushels 
sizable ones, and eight smali ones. Apples, a large 
crop in most orchards, but bring a good price, 
$2.00 a barrel, for No. 1, and are going up. They 
are not going to decay badly with us, I think. 
Vegetables, very light crops. Turnips, almost a 
total failure. Beets, very poor, corky and tough. 
Cabbages, pretty fair; worms troubled them some. 
We tried salting the heads. In some cases it killed 
worms, cabbages and all. Pear crop slim. Bart- 
letts did preity well, but decayed at the core. 
Duchess, fair crop and very niece. Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, light crop and poor fruit—choky and small. 
Lawrence, but few. Flemish Beauty, very poor and 
but few of them,—plenty, however, unless better. 
Grapes, almost a failure; the vines badly winter 
killed; crop light; fruit of inferior size and poor 
quality, and flavor much impaired by the damp 
weather. 


THE HORSE DISEASE 


is the one topic of the day. A Sunday quietness 
broods over the town. A great many horses are 
kept in the village, and there is usually much rid- 
ing for pleasure as well as business. But few 
horses are now seen out. The daily express goes 
with only one, part of the time, and that a sick 
one, and the mail is carried in a light carriage, 
drawn by one horse, hired at Amesbury Milis, 
four miles and a half below West Amesbury. 
Grocers send out their goods in hand carts, and 
doctors walk their daily rounds. 

Men will now learn, perhaps, how necessary an 
animal the horse is w them, and in future treat 
him with more consideration. We hardly realize 
how many blessings we enjoy unless deprived of 
them. 8S. B. Sawyer. 

West Amesbury, Mass., Oct. 31, 1872. 





VEKMONT TURKEY AHEAD. 


I see by the dk greryy that Elisha Jacobs, of 
West Scituate, 8., had a turkey that laid ninety- 
four eggs in one hundred and nine days. I have a 
turkey that commenced to lay the 10th of May, 
and continued on till Oct. 25th, making one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight eggs in one hundred and sixty- 
five days. Any turkey that has done better in the 
same number of days ought to have credit. 
Waterford, Vt., Nov. 5, 1872. C. D. Harnis. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMB. 

—Elgin, Ill., ships its home made cheese to Cali- 
fornia and Utab. 

—Ohio produced 9,071,603 pounds of cheese last 
year. 

—One paper mill at Fort Edward, N. Y., uses 
2000 tons of rye straw, paying $16 per ton for it at 
the farmers’ barns. 

—Five hundred bushels of corn were grown on 
eight acres of land at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College farm this year. 

—Freights from Champaign, IIl., are now eighty 
cents a hundred pounds, against forty and sixty 
cents when corn was worth twice and three times 
the present price. 

—The Vermont Agricultural College fund, 
amounting to $135,000, is all invested in the Reg- 
istered Loan of the State, and yields an income of 
$8,130. 

—In 1770 appeared the army worm in New 
England. So numerous were the invaders that 
ditches, dug around fields, two feet wide and as 
many deep, were filled in a siygle night. The de- 
struction to vegetation was fearful. 


—The Danbury (Conn.) News says: “A North 
street man went off Saturday noon fora half day 
of fishing. When he returned he had walkea 
thirteen miles, lost a $45 watch, sprained his 
thumb, spoiled an $11 pair of pants by sitting 
down on his luncheon, and caught a four-pound 
mud-turtle. He got back in time to help the doc- 
tor cut from his eldest boy’s foot one of the sev- 
eral fishhooks he had left at home.” 








Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer, 
“STAPLE” AND “FANCY” BUTTER. 


Your correspondent, ‘J. R. W.,” see Far- 
MER, Oct. 19, article ‘‘Jersey Stock and But- 
ter in Vermont,” travels a long way out of 
his natural course to give me a thrust for say- 
ing that Jersey butter is not a staple but a 
fancy article. He labors hard to show that 
Mr. E. Wood, of Pomfret, is producing a 
staple article, for which I am sure Mr. Wood 

ill not thank him. I had a conversation with 
Mr. W. on this subject only the day before 
the Farmer with J. R. W.’s article came to 
hand, and I am confident he does not care to 
have a reputation for producing a staple, in 
distinction from a fancy, article of butter. 





Not long since, another correspondent was 

uite as sorely grieved, because I said that at 

e present prices of lands and labor in New 
England, one could not compete with the til- 
lers of cheap Western lands in the produc- 
tion of staple articles, which bear transporta- 
tion and long keeping ; but that we must give 
attention to the production of fancy goods, 
which will command a ready sale and quick 
consumption, and for the production and sale 
of which our proximity to the great cities 
place us buyens the competition of the more 
remote districts. 

An old schoolmaster used to say, that quar- 
rels, lawsuits and wars would be much less 
frequent if people only understood the terms 
which they use in their intercourse with one 
another. Perbaps my critics and I would be 
able to reconcile our differences by reference 
to some good authority, for the purpose of 
learing what the terms ‘‘staple” and ‘*fancy” 
mean, and as I keep Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, for a shield and buckler, in such 
cases, I beg leave to quote from it. After the 
etymological explanation of the term, and two 
or three definitions which have become obso- 
lete, we have the following definitions of *‘sta- 


ple,” as a , in which sense I used it. 
3. A prin commodity or production of 
a country Ur district. 


4. Hence, the principle element; the chief 
ingredient ; the most important item. 

5. Unmanufactured material ; raw material. 

There are still others, but they are remote 
from the discussion, and we omit them. As 
an adjective, the only definition that in any 
manner hits our case is, ‘‘regularly produced 
or made for market; chief; principal; as, 
staple commodities.” 

**Fancy” is defined, ‘‘adapted to please the 
fancy or taste.” This is absolutely the only 
definition of fancy that can in any way be ap- 
plied to the case under consideration. 

Now the butter that I called staple, in the 
letter from which I suppose J. R. W. quotes, 
is the regular product of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of every thousand dairies of the 
country, and is the only article of butter that 
finds its way into the open markets ; while the 
article that he so unwittingly attempted to 
bolster up is the product of the few, and gen- 
erally goes directly from the producer to the 
consumer, and at prices very much above 
what it would fetch if put upon the market as 
a staple. What other designation so appro- 
priate for it as fancy ? 

I have a large number of different articles 
in print, some of which have been floating 
around the country in newspapers of every 
grade for years, without credit, commending 
the production of such commodities as would 
gratify the taste of consumers, and pay the 
producer a better profit. I commend the pro- 
duction of fancy butter to every man in New 
England, who will take the pains to make it 
well and sell it well. But for those dairymen 
who keep a large number of cows, and put 
up their butter in the ordinary market pack- 
ages, and sell it in the country markets, to 
undertake the production of Jersey butter at 
the present cost of Jersey cows, would be the 
height of folly. It would not command an 
additional price of five cents in a pound over 
our Franklin County staple; indeed, I much 
question whether it would outsell it at all. 

Because I have at times alluded in our local 
county paper to the Jersey butter as prepared 
for the tables of those who are willing to pay 
a good price for it, and as shown in other 
fairs, as superior, especially in a pecuniary 
sense, to our ordinary staple, and as nothing 
of the kind is shown in our fairs, I simply 
made the exception without reflecting in any 
manner upon its merits. 

No butter was exhibited at our fair, except 
the ordinary Franklin County staple, put up 
in the ordinary market package; and lest 
somebody should charge me with exaggera- 
tion, I desire to leave no gap open to them, 
I have some little knowledge of the butter 
markets in all of the large cities of this coun- 
try, north of a line running due West from 
Washington to the Mississippi, and of the 
supply; and more than that,—of the manner 
of producing most of it,—and yet I never 
knew before that ‘Jersey butter,” put up to 
order in four ounce packages, was considered 
the staple article of butter. Oo. 5. B. 

Georgia, Vt., Oct. 19, 1872. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MAINE CORRESPONDENCE. 


The autumn session of the Maine Board of 
Agriculture was held at Skowhegan, Kenne- 
bee County, Oct. 8-11, But little more than 
half the members of the Board were present, 
and the meeting failed to call out any consid- 
erable number of farmers. The place of the 
meeting is in the heart of the Kennebec valley, 
and within convenient reach are located many 
of the best farmers in the State. Yet very 
Jew of them put in an appearance. This was 
unexpected by the members of the Board. and 
the disappointment fell like a wet blanket on 
all the business of the meeting. Heretofore 
the meetings have increased in interest from 
year to year, as the aims and purposes of the 
Board were better understood. 

The papers read before the convention were 
fully up to the average standard of former 
sessions. No speakers from abroad were 
secured for this session. A leading subject 
for consideration, previously announced, was 
‘*Whether the changes which have taken place 
in farm management the last ten to twenty 
years are such as fully correspond to the chan- 
ges which have taken place in the laws of de- 
mand and supply.” Carefully prepared pa- 
pers, bearing upon this subject, were read by 
S. L. Goodale, Secretary of the Board, and 
by the President, Z. A. Gilbert. It was de- 
sired by the officers to elicit a full and free 
discussion of this subject, believing it to be 
one of vital importance to Maine, but none 
were present outside the members, to partici- 
pate in it; therefore, for the time, it was 
passed by. One able lecture was delivered 
by Hon. C. J. Morris of Portland, in the 
course of which the capabilities of Maine as 
an agricaltural State were forcibly brought 
out. S. L. Boardman of the Maine Farmer, 
member of the Board at large, delivered a 
well-prepared lecture on the Influence of the 
Agricultural Press. Other equally valuable, 
but briefer papers were read by Wm. Swett of 
Oxford, J. W. Lang, Waldo, H. Colburn, 
Kennebec, A. L. Simpson, Penobscot, and 
G. E. Brackett, Ex-member from Waldo. 
The only discussion of importance was upon 
the breeding and feeding of farm stock, par- 
ticipated’ in by S. W. Coburn, Skowhegan, 
and by several members of the Board well 
posted in such matters. 

A call was made for a meeting on the last 
day of the session of the fruit growers of the 
State, for the purpose, if deemed desirable, 
of organizing a State Pomeological Society, 
and also to discuss the merits of new and rare 
kinds of fruit, specimens of which those inter- 
ested were invited to bring for examination. 
A few of the prominent fruit growers of the 
State responded to the call and were present, 
but it was decided not to organize a society 
without a sufficient interest was manifested to 
warrant the conclusion that it would be a liv- 
ing, active society, powerful for good. A 
committee was chosen t» present the subject to 
the fruit growers of the State the coming win- 
ter, and call a meeting in connection with the 
next session of the Board. Much valuable 
information about varieties of apples and 
pears was brought out, and several promising 
new kinds were brought prominently to notice. 

During the meeting a short time was given 
to a hearing on the subject of the crops of 
the season, in the several counties in the State. 
Nearly every county was reported, and a good 
idea of the crops of the State was gained. 
Hay in several counties was reported a full 
average crop, notwithstanding the bad condi- 
tion of grass fields in early spring. Other 
counties are below an average. There is 
much more hay in the State than can be con- 
sumed the coming winter by the small amount 
of stock now in the State. Wheat, a bounti- 
ful crop, and a larger breadth sown than for 
many years. Corn good, not as much planted 
as usual, Oats enormously heavy, save in a 
portion of the eastern part of the State, 
where spring rains prevented early sowing. 
Potatoes not over half a crop,—in the great 
potato producing sections rotted badly; on 
the high rolling lands of the western part of 
the State, but little damaged by rot. Apples 
exceedingly abundant in all sections, save a 
portion of Kennebec and in Waldo counties, 
where a good crop was harvested last year. 
Pasuves have been good and stock has grown 
exceedingly well. Dairies haye produced a 
large product, and very satisfactory prices 
have been received for the same. 


The Autumn Fairs 


are now all over for the season. Farmers 
have taken an unusual interest in these exhi- 
bitions, and the shows in all departments have 
been well filled. There is a ‘‘crop” of oxen 
—still young—coming up, which bids fair to 
outshine the noble animals which figured so 
largely before the hay famine. Blood stock, 
and high grade animals from the same, are 
largely on the increase. Though the contri- 
butions to the fairs have been so numerous, 








the attendance has been sadly interfered with 
by the bad weather. Financially they have 
not been successful. Many Societies find 
their receipts fall short of the expenditures. 


The Weather 


since the middle of August has been exceed- 
ingly bad for out-door work on the farm. 
Much rain, much cloudy weather, and very 
few days of sunshine, describes it exactly. 
The consequence has been that not only has 
the work of harvesting been greatly retarded, 
but the ordinary work of the farm, which 
should have been completed in the time, still 
remains undone. But little fall ploughing has 
been done, and but little manure , 
Many farms are so wet and soft that teams 
cannot be driven into the field. On such it 
will be impossible to do this fall the usual 
work of the season. 


State Fair. 


It is well known that the bad weather dur- 
ing the week of the State Fair, interfered 
with the attendance to such an extent, that 
the receipts did not cover the expenses. The 
Society bas no accumulated funds to fall back 
on. Notwithstanding this embarrassing con- 
dition, the trustees have y come 
ward, and have raised mone~ on their private 
paper sufficient to meet all démands, and are 
now paying the premiums awarded in full. 
Such action is deserving the thanks of the 
Society, as well as the thanks of those who 
are thus enabled to receive their premiums. 

Noo. 1, 1872. G. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DIG DEEPER FOR THE WATER PIPES. 


Please allow an old Doctor to tell your 
readers what ails a vast proportion of his pa- 
tients. Horses everywhere are failing up, 
just now, and if one has a bit of cough, as 
many are apt to have at this season, why they 
no doubt have ‘‘the distemper ;” and a poor 
man, yes, and a rich one too, must draw his 
own cart. How men do value the services of 
this God-given animal just now! But my 
patients are of a different sort. 

“The water has stopped and you must 
come and see what ails it.” Sick water pipes 
that won't work afflict many a household, and 
barnhold too; and at this season of the year 
the prudent farmer, if be has not already done 
80, 18 busy trying to heal broken pipes. — 

Last evening, on counting over my list of 
patients all waiting for the “Dr.,” I find 
twenty-five names, and I must give each of 
them a call as their turn comes on the docket. 
Of this number not less than one-half the 
trouble comes from want of thoroughness 
when laying new water pipes. If lead pipe is 
used, as in a majority of cases it is, too light 
pipes and too near the surface—shallow 
ditches and penny wise pipes—make a world 
of *‘trouble with my water.” 

Why will men be so foolish as to grumble 
at the first cost, and then put in a pipe so as 
to repeat the first cost every year or two in 
repairs ? 

Mother earth has a warm heart, but it don't 
lay on the surface. Dig, and you will find it. 
Dig deep and put in a good pipe, whether of 
lead, cement, or wood, and your work will 
not have to be done over again for many 
years. 

In a single season recently, five thousand 
dollars would not make good to this town the 
actual loss in time, labor, and stock, from 
stoppage of water during tle winter and 
spring months, at farm buildings, and all, or 
very nearly all, from the above mentioned 
cause. J/alf done was what ailed those pa- 
tients. What is true in this town is also true 
in a great many others. The disease is a 
widespread one, and yet, strange to say, in 
most cases the pipe is simply repaired and 
put back no deeper than before, to repeat the 
same over again. 

If it were possible to prevent the manufac- 
ture of a pipe less in weight than three-fourths 
of a pound for three-eighths calibre, and a 
pound per foot for half inch lead pipe, and 
larger in proportion, and then if every man 
would put it down not less than four feet any- 
where, and deeper in dry sand or gravel in 
proportion to its exposure, there would be 
little trouble. 

If wood is used, it should not be nearer the 
surface; for though it may not burst by 
freezing, it will as surely stop by freezing, 
and will rot much quicker than if not exposed 
to the surface changes of temperature. 

Having been a practical mechanic in this 
line twenty-three years, and having laid miles 
of pipes of various descriptions, and set by- 
draulic rams enough if placed in a continuous 
line of operation to supply the Summit House 
on Mount Washington with running water, I 
am more and more convinced of the truth of 
the old adage that ‘‘what is once well done, is 
twice done,’ in the line of water fixtures. 
Many argue that if water runs, it will not 
freeze. Very true; but if it is cold enough 
to freeze, it won't run. How can a stream, 
say of half an inch, pass one hundred or more 
rods, requiring some minutes, in a thin pipe 
enclosed m earth frozen as hard as earthen 
ware, and not gradually be reduced in tem- 
perature below 32°, and therefore freeze? It 
is impossible. 

So in the practical setting of rams. How 
can a man, knowing nothing of the philosophy 
of the operation of a ram, be sure of making 
his calculation so that his machine will work 
to advantage? Very true, he may have 
studied the text books and graduated in the 
schools, but his ram ‘‘won't go,” and, in 
every case, for a philosophical reason. Men 
have come to me for assistance, after expend- 
ing from fifty to a hundred dollars in labor 
alone, with this ‘‘won’t go” story, and simply 
because they had not the practical experience. 
And here let me say to any publisher of a text 
book of philosophy which gives a correct and 
full explanation of the operation of this sim- 
ple machine, that I will buy his book at the 
standard price, if he will send me a copy. 
Having examined a great many, I have not 
found such an one yet; and if the steam en- 
gine is no better explained, as well might a 
student run a horse car in Boston by book 
learning to-day, as to try to run a locomotive 
on an even grade railroad. Why this simple 
machine has been passed over by so many 
authors in so superficial a manner has long 
been a mystery to practical men; and though 
this is a little off my subject, if the reading of 
these lines shall but set some »hilosopper to 
thinking, I am sure he will have to™ ‘dig 
deeper” than the common text books to hit 
the true philosophy of the ram, and at least 
one reader of your excellent paper will be 
profited thereby. Gro. F. Nurrina. 

Randolph, Vt., Oct., 1872. 





elections, 


WOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

We give this week a few extracts from J. 
L. Hayes’ paper in the Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the question, 

What kinds of Wool shall be grown in the 
United States P 

1. Merino Wools.—If a majority of the 
cloth manufacturers in the United States were 
asked this question to-day, they would an- 
swer, ‘‘Give us the wool produced by a cross 
of the full-blooded merino with a full-blooded 
South Down,” which would be a typical me- 
dium wool. A larger supply of wools of that 
class is in demand than of any other just at 
this time ; but the production of such wools 
would be impracticable as a system in our or- 
dinary methods of sheep-husbandry. The 
manufacturers of classes of dress-goods, into 
which delaine wools enter, have the same 
views. 

On tbe other hand, the manufacturers of 
opera flannels and doeskins complain that they 
cannot get in the country any stocks of the 
superfine wools of Saxon blood, the type 
of which was the old wool of Washington 
County, Pennsylvania. They cannot get them, 
simply because they cannot afford to pay the 
high prices necessary to encourage the cul- 
ture of these small-sized and comparatively 
unproductive sheep. 

Vhile the d d for i wools for 
some years to come is likely to be the most 
pressing, the remunerative demand for the 
very fine wools last spoken of will probably 
even diminish. There is likely to be an in- 
creased demand for a class of merino wools, 
which Mr. Sanson, calls intermediary wools, 
quite different from our medium wools. This 
wool is not only very important for clothing 
purposes, as the improvements in power-loom 
weaving necessitates the use of this long wool 
for warps, but for combing purposes, and es- 
pecially for a class of goods known as novel- 
ties. Clothing manufacturers in this country 
have but recently appreciated the qualities of 
these intermediary wools, for to this class be- 
long principally the Australian and New Zea- 
land or Tasmanian wools, heretofore almost 
unknown, but which have been very largely 
imported by our manufacturers the last year, 
notwithstanding the high duties. The fine- 
ness, length, soundness of staple, and remark- 





able freedom from grease have brought them 
into deserved favor. Manufacturers have thus 
a new standard of excellence in wools, and 
American wools having the qualities of this 
standard, cannot fail to be in demand. 

The method of reaching by amelioration of 
our present flocks this new standard is a ques- 
tion of much practical interest to our wool- 
growers. Mr. Latham regards the Austra- 
lian type as the model for imitation in the 
present demands of wool manufacture, and 
believes that the means to reach that standard 
is the persistent use of rams of such special 
type of the merino family as will most effectu- 
ally produce the desired improvement. The 
race for which Mr. Latham avows his unqual- 
ified preference for the purpose of ameliora- 
tion is the pure French merino, of which the 
best type proceeds from the Cabana Imperial 
or the sbeep-fold of Rambouillet. 

It is very far from our purpose to suggest 
a general modification in the qualities of the 
characteristics of American fleece. The great 
mass of these American wools suits our ma- 
chinery and prevailing fabrics. The demand 
for the intermediary wools is as yet compara- 
tively limited, but will increase with the ex- 
pansion of our fine merino combing wool man- 
ufacture, which, for the uction of all wool 
dress-goods, did not exist four years ago, but 
is now successfully inaugurated, as the adap- 
tation of these wools for both clothing and 
combing purposes is better appreciated. As 
these wools are in so high demand in Europe, 
the demand must become more extensive here. 

2. Combing Wools.—The distinction be- 
tween these wools and the card or cloth wools, 
before treated of, may be thus stated. Comb- 
ing wools are those specially fitted for the pro- 
cess of combing by hand or machinery, which 
process consists in drawing out the fibres so 
that they may be straight and parallel; the 
shorter portions, called ‘‘noils,” being re- 
moved by this operation. The fibres having 
been rendered straight and parallel are twisted 
or spun, and the yarn is called worsted. The 
ends of the fibre being covered by the process 
of spinning, the yarns are smooth and lustrous. 

An unprecedented demand for these wools 
has arisen in all manufacturing nations within 
the last ten or fifteen years, and the prices 
have more than doubled within that period. 
This is due, first, to the vast improvements in 
machinery for combing, made within that pe- 
riod; and, secondly, to the late scarcity of 
cotton, and to the discovery that by the use of 
these wools with cotton warps, an admirable 
substitute is found for fabrics formerly made 
from the fibre of the alpaca. 

The magnitude of this manufacture, and our 
present dependence upon foreign nations, are 
shown by the following statistics: Great Bri- 
tain had, in 1871, 630 worsted mills, witb 
35,746 power looms, employing directly 199,- 
557 operatives; while she had 1829 woollen 
mills, running 34,146 power looms, employing 
125,130 operatives ; the worsted manufacture 
employing only 14,573 less persons than the 
woollen manufacture. Our importations of 
dress goods—composed principally of comb- 
ing wool—were, for 
1849—63,278 264 yards, of declared value of . $15,465,942 
1870—67 490,126 yards, of declared value of. 16,552,303 

Our importations for cloths, for a corres- 
ponding period, were, for 
1869—Of a declared valueof. .....454-. $7,688,243 
1870—Of a declared value of. .. 16s ses 9,543,911 

Worsted yarns of the finer grades were 
made in this country only to a very limited 
extent prior to 1860 or 1861, except those 
made of shorter wool delaines, the yarns man- 
ufactured prior to that date being principally 
designed for carpets. The introduction of 
the finer worsted yarns was due to our com- 
mand of the Canada wools of English blood, 
which were admitted free under the recipro- 
city treaty. In 1866 an estimate submitted 
to the revenue commission placed the capital 
employed in the manufacture of yarns and the 
varied kinds of worsted goods—exclusive of 
the manufacture of delaines, in which Ameri- 
can merino wools are,ysed with shorter Cana- 
da wools—at $3,000,000, and the yearly value 
of the product of worsted goods at not less 
than $10,000,000, 

There are some general considerations re- 
sulting from the history of prices, and the 
condition of wool production in the world, 
which we cannot pass by. The first of these 
considerations is the relative prices which 
combing wools bave attained in the markets of 
the world. In 1855 the price of English comb- 
ing wool was ls. 12d. In 1864 the price of the 
same wools was 2s. 4d. Cordova wools in 
1855, S§d.; in 1864, 114d. Australian fleeces 
averaged in 1855, 1s. 8d.; in 1864, 1s. 10d. 
Cape fleeces in 1855, 1s. 5d.; in 1864, 1s. 4d. 
Buenos Ayres, fair mestizo, in 1855, 7d.; in 
1864, 8d. Thus while in nine years the comb- 
ing fleeces had doubled in price, the fine wools 
had about held their own. 

The next practical question arising is, 
‘*Where in this country shall combing wools 
be grown?” The president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association asserts that the 
Cotswolds and Leicesters are well adapted 
to profitable breeding for mutton and wool 
combined, in situations where the lands are 
rich, not subject to drought, and are adapted 
to root culture, and where good city markets 
are easily accessible. ‘‘They are great fa- 
vorites,”’ he says, ‘‘with dairy farmers and 
with grain growing farmers who wish to keep 
but few sheep.” 

Another question is, ‘‘What breeds of comb- 
ing woolled sheep shall be kept ?” 

The Cotswolds appear to have the prefer- 
ence of by far the larger portion of the mut- 
ton-producers, on account of size, hardiness, 
weight of fleece, and weight of fibre. For 
the production of early lambs upon native or 
grade stock, the South Down is the preference 
of three-fourths of the breeders, although the 
Cotswold is liked by many. The Leicester— 
the basis of English improvement, to which 
nearly all her improved breeds owe an infu- 
sion of their best blood—is too highly bred 
to escape deterioration under our careless 
practices. The Lincoln, as modified by the 
breeding of the last few years, is a magnifi- 
cent animal, producing a lustrous combing 
wool of great length; and it is hoped the 
breed may gain a firm foothold upon certain 
districts characterized by succulent and abun- 
dant pasturage and large yields of roots and 
grains. Much of the mutton stock of the 
country is so mixed and degenerate that an 
expért would be puzzled to tell what breed is 
predominant, and the opinions of the sheep 
farmers as to the comparative merits of differ- 
ent breeds are consequently confused and er- 
roneous. I* is greatly to be desired that the 
efforts of honest and reliable importers and 
breeders of really fine animals should receive 
encouragement; that a better acquaintance 
with the best types of the breeds may become 
general, and a more complete test of their 
comparative merits for different locations may 
be generally enjoyed. 

3. Cheviot Wools.—There is another class 
of wools occupying a position between comb- 
ing and clothing wools, or adapted to special 
fabrics, both of worsted and cloth, which, in 
view of the new developments of sheep hus- 
bandry and wool manufacture in this country, 
deserves more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. These are the wools of the Cheviot 
sheep, so extensively bred in Scotland in place 
of the old Highland breed, and which supply 
the chief revenue of the vast estates of the 
noble families of Breadalbane, Argyle, Athol, 
and Sutherland. 

Protected by their close fleece, which pre- 
vents the penetration of rain and snow, they 
bear with comparative impunity the storms of 
the Scottish hills. They need shelter only 
from the driving snow storms, which are often 
of terrible- severity, the most common shelter 
being a circular wall, without covering, of six 
feet in height, with a simple aperature for ad- 
mission of the animals. Their limbs are of a 
length to fit them for travelling and enable 
them to pass over bogs and snows which a 
shorter-legged animal could not penetrate. 

The Cheviots, although bred in purely pas- 
toral regions, are grown primarily for mutton. 
The breeder in the mountains, however, rarely 
fattens his sheep or lambs for market. They 
are turned over, at different ages in different 
districts, to be fattened by the farmer of the 
arable lands and lower and richer pastures. 
When fattened, their mutton is held in the 
highest estimation. 

4. Carpet Wools.—The questions connected 
with the production of carpet wools are of 
less interest to the American wool producer, 
because the culture of the animals producing 
these wools is not likely to be pursued as a 
final object where any purpose is entertained 
of improved sheep-husbandry. Where stocks 
of these animals are kept, as the Mexican 
sheep of Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
they are regarded valuable principally as a 
basis of improvement by means of higher 
types, and their wools as points of departure 
to be -hastened away from as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 





A Massacuusetts Farmer.—The Lowell 
Courier asserts that the head farmer in Middle- 
sex County and Eastern of the State too, 
is Mr. Milton Fox of Dracut. His largest 





and most profitable crop is hay. On the old 


homestead where Mr. Fox lives, he cut 200 
tons, and from an adjoining farm of which he 
owns the larger share, he cuts as much more. 
All his hay finds a ready sale in the city, and 
his hay wagons may be seen on the streets 
almost any day in the whole year. Mr. Fox's 
stock now consists of fifty cows, twelve oxen 
and ten horses. Some of his other crops be- 
sides hay are this year, three acres of cab- 
bages, twelve acres of turnips, which will 
yield not less than 12,000 bushels. His larg- 
est crop of roots, however, is carrots, of which 
he has twenty-five acres, which will yield from 
8000 to 10,000 bushels. 





THE PREVALENT DISEASE IN 
HORSES. 


The Jthaca Journal publishes an article by 
Dr. Law, veterinary surgeon at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Lecturer at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, from which we make 
the following extract :— 


This is nothing else than the epiglottic ca- 
tarrh or influenza of horses, which, at irregu« 
lar intervals, sweeps over entire continents, 
prostrating the whole equine creation. 

It is a specific fever of alow type, marked 
by great nervous prostration and weakness, 
and localizing itself in the form of an inflam- 
mation, usually of the mucous membrane of 
the respiratory passages, but also occasionally 
of other organs. In the present epiglottic 
the prostration and debility is less extreme 
than is usual, and the disease may therefore 
be held to be of a mild type. 

Usually there are the signs of the sore 
throat with cold in the bead; in the more se- 
vere symptoms are those of bronchitis; the 
pulse is weak and rapid, the flanks lean, the 
nostrils dilated, and there is a loud wheezing 
in the chest; in still other cases the lung sub- 
stance is involved or there is investing mem- 
branes (the pleurw,) and disorders of the 
liver and bowels even will supervene. 

Horse owners should, therefore, be very 
careful to watch for the first symptoms of ill- 
ness, and to lay the patient off work at once, 
place him in a clean, airy, sweet stall, clear 
of cold draughts; clothe him warmly, and 
support well on warm mashes until in a fair 
way for recovery. Benetit will usually ac- 
crue from steaming the nostrils with warm 
water vapor, but medical treatment will be 
more honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance, unless under skilful and judicious direc- 
tion. In most cases demanding medicine it 
will require to be of a supporting and stimu- 
lating uature throughout. 

It is generally believed that the causes in 
influenza are to be sought in some inscrutable 
condition of the atmosphere, but this time- 
honored doctrine must be received with some 
reservation in the light of facts. Veterina- 
rians are familiar with the fact that it often 
spreads in a stable or town from a newly im- 
ported animal. It is quite common, too, to 
find two cities simultaneously or successively 
attacked while one midway between the two 
escapes. Buffalo, Lockport, Rochester, Ca- 
nandaigua, Geneva, Syracuse, Boston and 
New York are suffering, while Batavia, Au- 
burn and Utica have ull now escaped. The 
morbific cause unquestionably spreads for 
some distance on the air, but it usually proves 
most fatal in the vicinity of sick animals. ~Ip- 
temperate states of the atmosphere, too, by 
favoring the development of diseases ot the 
air passages, will precipitate its eruption, 
though unequal to generating it anew; and 
close, filthy stables, exposure, over-work, &c., 
will not only favor its development, but in- 
crease the mortality. 

Again, the disease has often proved pan- 
gootic, attacking all animals indiscriminately, 
but in such cases the horse has generally been 
the first sufferer. This was notoriously the 
case in 1776 and 1833. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that the human family may have its 
turn, and attention to the health of both man 
and beast is particularly desirable. 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF AMERI- 
CAN FARMING. 


An intelligent young Englishman who re- 
cently travelled somewhat extensively in New 
York, examining our farmiug, writes to the 
Utica Herald his views, from which we take 
the following :— 

I was much pleased in my progress to find 
so much good machinery and implements in 
general use among farmers. Ton grass 
mowers, reapers, horse-rakes and threshing- 
machines are lighter than ours though strong 
enough, and are, so far as 1 am a judge, bet- 
ter. But you harvest your corn and hay in 
an untidy manner. Your farm-yard manure 
—we think a good deal of farm-yard manure 
—is almost entirely wasted. You certainly 
cart it out on the land, but generally when a 
good deal of the ammonia has evaporated, 
and then apparently more to remove it out of 
the way than for the good it does. But a 
rich soil and a bountiful nature have made you 
prodigal of your advantagesin these respects. 

I saw a good deal of your factory method 
of cheese-making, and I was much interested 
therewith. In this respect you are far ahead 
of us, and your cheese improves every year, 
while ours goes the other way. Still even 
you are, in a sense, only just over the thresh- 
old of the excellence and exactitude of which 
cheese-making, as an art, is susceptible. 

Your dairy stock, generally, is much infe- 
rior to ours, and so is the herbage they live 
on; but I certainly saw some Short-horns that 
would have done credit to any English stock 
exhibition whatever. You will improve in 
this respect every year. 

Your sheep, too, are very inferior, both in 
respect of wool and mutton—more decidedly 
so than the cows are. 

Your farm horses are much lighter than 
ours, though I think they answer your pur- 
pose quite as well as our do. We err in op- 
posite extremes. But you have capital road- 
sters—better on the average than ours. Your 
breeds of hogs quite equal ours. 





DROUGHT AND FERTILITY. 


The Illinois correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman, says that spring crops have made 
a prodigious growth this year, which remark 
applies to all localities which have suffered 
from the drought of tvo years past. Much 
spring grain is lodged. The prodigious growth 
of vegetation suggests the inquiry whether the 
effects of the droughts of the last two years 
have not been to bring to the surface an unu- 
sual amount of plant food. During all the 
winter while the ground was bare of snow, and 
late into the spring, the whole arable and de- 
nuded surface of the country showed a white 
or frosty looking exudation. On chemical ex- 
amination, the exudation or efflorescence 
proved to be compounded of sulphur and lime 
with a trace of nitre. Facts are accumulating, 
going to show that from causes and influences 
we do not comprehend or understand, the 
plant food in the soil during dry weather, sea- 
sons of drought, and while freezing and thaw- 
ing were going on, bad a steady, persistent 
and unusual tendency toward the surface; and 
that the tendency was never downward, ex- 
cept during or immediately after a fall of rain, 
or in very damp and foggy weather. The 
droughts common and universal in tropical 
countries are not solely for giving rest to 
plants, but for a return of the earth's plant food 
to the surface, from which it has been drawn 
by the abundant rain-fall. In the case of win- 
ter wheat, the effect of this upward movement 
of fertilizers in the soil would tend to dwarf 
its growth, as they would not come in contact 
with the deep roots. 





THE NUMBER OF HORSES. 


In England there are 2,000,000 draft and 

nn horses, besides 100,000 agricultural 
orses. English history records that out of 
every thirty colts from thoroughbred stock, 
but one proves extra fast. A horse whose 
pedigree is eight generations in duration, 
without any base admixture, is considered 
thoroughbred. 

The number of horses in Russia is greater, 
in proportion to the population, than it is in 
the greatest horse region of this country, 
which is Kentucky. Russia has one horse to 
every three persons, while Kentucky has one 
horse to about four and a half of its popula- 
tion. 

Historical records show that up to 1632, 
there were no horses in New England; and 
their introduction into New Netherlands— 
now New York—occurred during the admin- 
istration of Gov. Von Twiller, in 1633-38. 
ee of Connecticut” men- 
tions the horse as accom ing emigrants 
from Massachusetts to thet feats, Oct 15, 
1636. The first horse seen in Canada was 
brought to that country from France, in a 
3 which arrived at Tadoussac, June 20, 

It is estimated that there are now in this 
country 8,000,000 horses, valued at between 
two and three thousand millions of dollars— 





a sum ample to pay the national debt:— Wes¢- 
ern Rural. 
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